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THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION 
Abstract 

by talcott williams 
Columbia University 

A man reading a political editorial is usually in the minds of men who 
set out to discuss the relation between "The Press and Public Opinion." 
"Does it convince him," they ask. The issue is broader, as broad as 
the consciousness of society. Without a common consciousness in 
regard to the fact and event of the day, shared by individuals, but known 
together and at once, public opinion, in the modern sense, could not exist. 
The opinion and action of modern society in all its various forms and 
channels rests on the possession by the individuals who make up society 
of a common body of knowledge and fact supplied day by day in the 
newspaper. If the individuals who make up the social organism did 
not have this common daily knowledge of a common body of fact which 
each knows is in common, they could not feel, think or act together any 
more than the individual can have conscious feeling, thought and action 
without the light of consciousness to enable him to act. This common 
consciousness of society the newspaper creates. The street and market- 
place do something, the public meeting does more, the book, weekly and 
monthly, go a step farther to bring people to think the same things about 
the republic, and on all the issues of society, but the daily newspaper does 
more than all the rest put together. The reason why the news in a news- 
paper counts is not because news is recorded there. All news, social, 
political, criminal, has other records. Newspaper news is news and not 
daily annals, because it is read by great masses. Every reader knows 
that all other readers are in the same light of facts, chronicled with more 
or less accuracy it may be, but still read by all and known by all. In 
the light of this common consciousness, common opinion develops and 
the relation of the opinion-making part of a newspaper, the editorial, 
to the making of opinion rests on the fact that it enters on the field of 
common public consciousness at the very moment that event and issue 
are calling for opinions, decision and action. The editorial is perpet- 
ually weighed and estimated as if it were something said by one man to 
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another man or the page of a book read by successive readers, when its 
real weight lies in the vast mass who for an instant read it when the news 
is before them and they are aware that their attention is the conscious 
attention of all the readers of which they are a part. What was individ- 
ual when written, becomes representative when and because it is circu- 
lated. Each newspaper, by a mingling of business acumen in selling 
its daily issue, by presenting out of the daily welter of news a definite 
share, and lastly by its opinions on this news gathers a circulation for 
whose existence it is responsible, and for which it speaks in a representa- 
tive capacity, restraining individual utterance by the consciousness 
of this representative responsibility. Those who reach the narrower 
audience of book, lecture, article and mass-meeting never understand 
and probably never can understand this sense of responsibility for the 
audience of readers to whom and for whom, the newspaper speaks. If 
the readers did not want what it said, the circulation would cease, and, 
if the circulation ceased, the newspaper would become a daily pamphlet, 
as indeed some newspapers addressing a small special group of culti- 
vated readers are and remain. The share of the newspaper in making 
public opinion is therefore radically different from that of the speaker, 
the scholar or the author. They express themselves and find in the 
newspaper, the periodical and the book the field in which they are individ- 
ually heard. The newspaper expresses its audience. Its province is 
essentially fiduciary. Its daily record creates the consciousness in which 
its opinion both awakes and mirrors the opinion of its readers. With 
every newspaper receiving five or six times as much news as it can daily 
print, the selection of that share of the news which will be read, — and 
unless read, it is printed in vain, — makes technical selection of increas- 
ing importance and increasing difficulty, calling for more and more 
technical training. The editorial, once the vehicle of political opinion, 
has widened to the expression of public emotion, of explanation and 
instruction, of elucidation, of adding to the knowledge of the average 
the special information of the expert on the news of the day. There all 
the news, political discussion, and all the various forms of instruction 
on the editorial page in financial articles, correspondence and in all the 
opinion-making share of a newspaper not only express but reflect that 
audience of readers which gives a newspaper its power. The American 
newspaper as a whole is reproached with representing too much the busi- 
ness, the capital and the associated wealth of the land. The American 
newspaper is published in a country, 8,500,000 of whose families, full 
half each taking its paper, own realty. There are at least 5,000,000 men, 
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each a reader, interested personally in 1,500,000 firms in operation of 
whom less than 1 in 3000 or about 500 in 1,500,000 do a business, large 
in the modern view. There are 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 owners of shares 
and bonds. There are 7,000,000 life insurance policies with an average 
of $1700 each, representing 3,500,000 of the insured one to every six 
families in the country. This great army of property-owners holds 
the ablest, the most vigorous, the most thrifty, the dominant and the 
larger half of American life. Whom should the American newspaper 
represent but this property-owning business majority, which every man 
or woman of thrift, industry and initiative can join at will. 



